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lover visits his mistress in the form of a bird. Both in the Lai
of "Guigemar" and in "Young Allan" (245), there is a mys-
terious ship which obeys a man's voice. The eldritch knights
and the midnight watch of "Sir Cawline" (61) appeared in
the "Lai of the Thome". "Fair Annie" (62) has the same
story as Marie's "Lai of the Ash", where the rejected mistress
turns out to be the sister of the bride. In none of these cases
is it possible to decide whether the ballad derived directly
from the Lai, or whether both have a common source in
folklore. But there is one ballad which is quite certainly
a re-working of a Lai: "King Orfeo" (19) is related
to the beautiful Middle English "Sir Orfeo". Other points
of contact between the ballads and the Lais have been
noted.13

British balladry also has a connection with the more
courtly Romances of the Middle Ages. The stories which make
up the Arthurian cycle were worked into a courtly form by
Chretien de Troyes in the twelfth century, were expanded
into a series of French prose Romances in the thirteenth
century, and were translated and adapted into English in the
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. A number of motifs have
been taken into the ballads from these Romances. For example,
the motif of the sympathetic plants that spring from the
lovers' graves comes from the Tristan series, which began
in the twelfth century. Arthurian stories appear in "The Boy
and the Mantel" (29), where there is a magic cloak as a test
for chastity; in "The Marriage of Sir Gawain" (31), where
the Loathly Lady is transformed by a kiss, and again, in
"King Arthur and King Cornwall" (30). The non-Arthurian
courtly Romances have also provided material for some of the
ballads. "Sir Lionel" (18) has much in common with the
Romances "Sir Eglamour of Artois" and "Eger and Grime".
"Hind Horn" (17) has taken from the "Horn" cycle the
motifs of the hero disguised as a beggar and of the ring dropped
into the cup as a sign of recognition. The closest relation-
ship is shown by "Thomas Rymer" (37), which is derived
directly from a fifteenth-century poem about Thomas of
Erceldoune.